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LEADERSHIP IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Edgar C. Cumings 
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items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 


r FOR THE BETTER COLLEGE AND mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING POSITIONS Time spent reading to youngsters, taking them on 


consult trips, and playing records of children’s songs and 

° 2 stories result in greater success in school, accord- 

Illiana Teachers | Sery ice ing to Robert W. Swedberg, State University of 

Champaign, Illinois Iowa graduate student who recently completed a 

Nation-wide Service study of the relationship between the richness of 

children’s background experiences and school achieve- 

— , ment... The demand for fiction in public libraries 

| has decreased because, to a large extent, the Amer- 

FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE | ican public is buying fiction in paper-back form and 

through book clubs, reported Dan Lacy, managing 

Seg, || director of the American Book Publishers Council, 

1" at the 22nd annual conference of the Graduate Li- 

p College | brary School, University of Chicago. However, he said 

that larger numbers of people and rising educational 

Elementary \ University | levels are factors that will increase use of libraries 

| ... A Student Recruitment Office has been opened 

at Teachers College, Columbia University, to identify 

BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU | potential leaders for education and encourage them 

. to prepare for leadership through graduate, pro- 

— Witherspoen Bidg., fessional education at the college. Kenneth H. Bees- 
Welnwt ond Juniper Sts.. ley is head of the new office 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. | 2 

Pennypacker 5-1223 | The American Council on Education this fall will 

launch a one-year comprehensive study of character 

development in education under the direction of 

Edward D. Eddy, Jr., vice-president and provost, 

University of New Hampshire . . . More than 500 

teachers from the U. S. and 37 other countries will 

participate in the 1957-58 program of exchange 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN teaching arranged by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Editor The exchange program, now in its 12th year, began 

in 1946-47 with an exchange of 74 American and 74 

STANLEY LEHRER British teachers. With this year’s exchange, 4,273 

Managing Editor teachers from the U. S. and 57 other countries will 

have participated in the program ... The U. S. 

; 1 attracted more foreign students to its schools last 

SS a. — year than ever before, reveals a study by the In- 

JAMES £. ALLEN, JR., Commissioner of Education, New stitute of International Education. Of the 40,666 

York State Education Department foreign students (representing 136 countries) study- 

THEODORE A. DISTLER, Executive Director, Association ing in U. S. schools in 1956-57, 31% were from the 

of American Colleges Far East and 22.4% were from Latin America. Can- 

FRANCIS KEPPEL, Dean, Graduate School of Education, ada sent the most students of any country (5,379), 


Harvard University ‘ 
ERNEST ©. MELBY, Distinguished Professor of Education, followed by China (3,055) and Korea (2,307). 
Michigan State University 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, Dean, School of Education, New vale, TL) Gilt eee eo oe Ss gar ie ae 
York University ile, > el 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers with 111-year-old MacMurray College for Women. 
College, Trenton In launching this first system of co-ordinate educa- 
Treasurer: STANLEY LEHRER tion in the Midwest, the two MacMurray Colleges 
. : . e 
Secretary: WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN will remain largely independent of each other but 
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Creative and Mental Growth 





“Picking Apples from a Tree”’ 
(ten years old). Inability to 
establish correlation between 
figure and tree caused by 
egocentric attitude. Empha- 
sis on apples. (Dawning Real- 
ism.) 
—from Creative and Mental 
Growth, page 186 
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by Viktor Lowenfeld 


Professor and Head of the Department 


of Art Education, 


Pennsylvania State University 


A unique guide covering all age levels 
and concerned with all children, not just 
the naturally gifted, this book discusses every 
stage of the creative growth of the child— 
from the earliest scribblings through the 
controlled expression of the adolescent. It 
treats appropriate motivations, materials, 
and classroom procedures. 


Now applicable to secondary as well as 
elementary schools, the third edition offers 
important new material on— 


grading the child’s product 

the meaning of discipline in the classroom 
coloring and workbooks and art education 
adolescent art 

the gifted child 


therapeutic aspects of art education 


The October 1956 issue of School Arts 
Magazine reported Lowenfeld listed first in 
a national survey of books in art educa- 
tion—chosen by 125 noted art educators 
from a checklist of 800 books; Education 
wrote of the second edition, “. . . Professor 
Lowenfeld’s mature and scholarly study of 
the creative and mental growth of children 

. will give understanding and knowledge 
to all who approach the learning process 
over the numerous avenues of creative 
activity.” 


1957 54] pages 


The Macmillan Ee mprany 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 





American Studies Abroad 


By LOUIS FILLER 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Tue STUDY OF AMERICA—its history culture, 
ways—is today a factor in educational curricula 
throughout the world and contributes to the 
creation of the American image in foreign eyes. 
Much good work has been done through official 
and unofficial American agencies, particularly in 
recent years, to encourage concern for American 
Studies abroad by making available books, in- 
formation services, and trained teaching and re- 
search personnel. In the last analysis, however, 
the fate of such studies lies not in our hands, but 
in those of native intellectuals and teachers. ‘They 
only can deal with us from a day-to-day sense of 
our significance to their countrymen. 

Not too long ago, relatively, so absurd a book 
as “Factors in American History” (1925) could be 
issued by a distinguished English scholar, A. F. 
Pollard, without scandal. Even today, there is but 
one English chair in American History, the 
Commonwealth Fund Professorship of American 
History in the University of London, founded in 
1930. Its incumbent for many years was H. Hale 
Bellot, who quietly concerned himself with 
American historiography. His recent successor, 
H. C. Allen, author of “Great Britain and the 
United States: A History of Anglo-American Re- 
lations, 1783-1952” (1955), is happily increasing 
his country’s awareness of American history. 
There is but one Department of American Stud- 
ies in Great Britain, that originally set up by 
Prof. I. L. Kandel, at the University of Man- 
chester. It is headed by Marcus Cunliffe, a Senior 
Lecturer and author of a lively survey, “The 
Literature of the United States” (1954). 

Other universities in England, Scotland, and 
Wales offer lecturers and courses—notably the 
University of Birmingham, under the chairman. 
ship of Prof. John A. Hawgood, author of “The 
Tragedy of German America” (1940). At the 
University of Nottingham, Dennis Welland 
makes particular efforts to advance interest in 
American literature. Individual university schol- 
ars, principally in the field of history, offer per- 
mutations of work in American subjects. The 
challenge they face may be seen in Prof. Allen’s 
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estimate that, at most, 14% of all English sec- 
ondary school children have had any American 
history at all.' 

The strength of the movement to advance 
American Studies in Great Britain at present lies 
in two factors. First, individual English scholars 
have undertaken particular American themes 
such as Welsh emigration to the U. S., American 
military attitudes, regulation of Indian affairs 
(1763-1774), American sectarian religions, Amer- 
ican occupation of the Philippines, and similarly 
substantive topics.? A second arm of strength is 
the British Association for American Studies, 
which developed out of the experiences provided 
by four Fulbright Conferences in American 
Studies. Its chairman is Frank Thistlethwaite, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, author of “The 
Great Experiment: An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the American People” (1955). The as- 
sociation boasts some 60 members, most of them 
professionally concerned with American studies. 
It attempts to further interest in American his- 
tory at all levels of British education; gather in- 
formation on source material about America 
available in Great Britain and build library and 
museum holdings; and deveiop ties between the 
BAAS and European and American historical 
and humanistic associations. Estimates of the suc- 
cess of the association’s efforts vary. One opinion, 
expressed in a letter to the writer, is that Ameri- 
can Studies are at present on a plateau: “There 
has, I think, been no recession of interest: but, 
on the other hand, no startling increase of in- 
terest.” University libraries, however, are more 
receptive to American materials. The use of mi- 
crofilm is being investigated. A significant index 


'H. C. Allen, “American History in Britain” (Lon- 
don, 1956), p. 17. This figure can only be appreciated 
alongside the statement “that virtually nothing about 
America was taught in our schools before 1940” (p. 26). 


2It is interesting to note—a fact which seems cor- 
roborated by the experience of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture—that British interest in 
the United States is not largely, or even in considerable 
part, confined to Anglo-American affairs of pre-Revo- 
lutionary times. 
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relates to opportunities for persons who would 
like to teach American studies. These seem to be 
too few: “I know of two very good people who 
cannot get American history jobs, and are forced 
into employment well below their merits, just 
now.” 

The European situation is no less complex 
than that in Great Britain, requiring careful 
scrutiny and qualification. The over-all problem 
involves the usual assortment of Fulbright and 
U. S. Information Service lecturers, but it in- 
volves, in addition, the establishment of chairs, 
institutes, and publications, emphasizing native 
energies and ambitions in their most challenging 
form. 

Yet, notice should be taken first of the famous 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, founded 
in 1947 to promote understanding of America, 
drawing a variety of American scholars to its 
delightful Schloss Leopoldskron and making 
available to its European students one of the best 
collections of Americana in Europe. Some 2,000 
Europeans have contributed their thought and 
interest to the Seminar, many of them scholars 
with the universities of 


associated western 


Europe. 

American Studies proper have developed ir- 
regularly in the western European nations. Most 
promising, either in program or achievements, 
have been academic developments in France, 
West Germany, and the institutes in Uppsala and 
Oslo. There appears some possibility that Italy, 
too, may develop means for advancing disci- 
plined inquiry in the field. 


American studies have long been offered in 
French universities. Although no _ interdiscipli- 
nary work is given at this time, American sub. 
jects are pursued in history, literature, and 
other departments. An impressive indication of 
rising interest might be the figures for students 
specializing in history and in literature at the 
Sorbonne, whose numbers advanced from about 
50 in 1945 to a recent figure of some 550. Writes 
Maurice Le Breton, who, with Prof. Jean Simon, 
conducts the work in American literature and 
American civilization at the Sorbonne: 


I should add, . . . that over 40 theses on American 
subjects have been registered with us, in Paris, in 
our English Department, not including those in the 
Department of Comparative Literature and of His- 
tory. Needless to say, there may be theses on American 
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subjects in various other Departments, such as Philos- 
ophy, etc. 

Such work is no more than outstanding in an 
educational system which can point to Ameri- 
can departments and specialists in numerous 
provincial universities, student support running 
from 25 to 60. Successful summer seminars, which 
may develop into permanent institutions, have 
been held at Nice and Pau. It would be imprac- 
tical to underrate the difficulties, psychological 
and administrative, which those professionally 
concerned with American studies in France still 
face. Nevertheless, their work appears to advance, 
since it is apparently not possible for our Ful- 
bright program fully to satisfy all the demands 
for lecturers in American studies which have 
been made upon it. 

At the American Institutes of the Universities 
of Uppsala and Oslo, attractive programs have 


flourished in American studies. The institute 


at Uppsala was founded in 1944 with the aid 


of Swedish and American organizations. Its early 
library of 1,200 volumes has become one of 
16,000 volumes. The institute proper has its own 
two-story building. One of Uppsala’s two pro- 
fessors of English serves as its head. Particularly 
concerned at the institute with American litera- 
ture has been Lars Ahnebrink, whose studies in 
the field of American literary realism have de- 
rived from lengthy visits to the United States 
and intensive work in our university archives. 
Although most students in Sweden must antici- 
pate going into fields other than that of teach- 
ing American literature, it can hardly be doubted 
that their exposure to American letters furthers 
the work of disseminating understanding of our 
country. Only three students, at last report, have 
satisfied thus far the requirements of the insti- 
tute and produced satisfactory doctoral theses. 


A somewhat similar program, though indi- 
vidual circumstances differ, exists at the Institute 
at the University of Oslo, which was opened 
in 1949, under the energetic and informed di- 
rection of Prof. Sigmund Skard. His inaugural 
lecture, “The Study of American Literature” 
(1949), traced the course of Norwegian concern 
for America, repudiated narrow scholarship while 
giving due consideration to academic and or- 
ganizational problems, and emphasized the need 
for an understanding of America’s place in world 
affairs. 
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It is necessary to evaluate properly the impor- 
tance of American studies in West Germany. 
The days when 25% of the student population 
of a German university carried war injuries, 
when the average German suffered a caloric 
deficiency of 630 and tended toward sleepiness 
during lecture presentations, and when serious 
shortages existed in books, writing paper, pencils, 
and typewriter ribbons appear to be in the past. 
But just what psychic conditions motivate study 
and interests are not readily ascertained. “Do 
you think,” asked a German student attending 
classes in an American university, “that the old 
things will ever be forgotten?” It seemed to the 
writer that some things ought never to be for- 
gotten but that, in addition, there were many 
matters which ought to be learned, and cer- 
tainly about America. Are German students in- 
terested in such studies? Writes another German 
student: 


It seems that German students do not take too 
much advantage of the opportunities offered. They 
take Amerikanistik [American studies} at the most 
as a minor area of study. The procedure normally is 
to specialize in one field in which one can make the 
most money. Therefore there is little time in which 
one can take up Amerikanistik possibly as a hobby 
or just out of interest. For example: in Munich there 
are about 10,000 students of which only 200 are in- 
terested in Amerikanistik, and this because they are 
involved in neighboring fields such as History, Eng- 
lish, Philosophy, Political Science, etc. 


The situation might be less doubtful, from 
an American point of view, if the general stu- 
dent were being exposed to some competent 
modicum of American lore. Unfortunately, de- 
spite an apparently rising interest in the Ger- 
man higher schools, “Amerikanistik” is no specific 
field 
are not tested in the Staatsexamen; therefore, 
the incentive for developing competence in the 
field is small. 


in the lower schools. American studies 


All German educators are not equally inter- 
ested in furthering it. Although the U.S. repre- 
sentatives have been eager to assist universities 
in developing American studies, there appear to 
have been gradations of interest. In one insti- 
tution, the director of the English Seminar re- 
sisted the offer of American books and the 
services of Fulbright lecturers. Such an attitude 
has been offset by the interest and creativity 
manifested by a growing number of competent 
scholars. Thus, Dr. Gustave H. Blanke of the 
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University of Miinster established, in 1946, his 
“Lektorat fiir Amerikakunde.” During the past 
semester, he has taught three courses: The Mod- 
ern American Theater and Drama, a proseminar 
on Whitman, and a discussion class in recent 
essays on American literature and culture. These 
courses have drawn an average of 60, 40, and 
20 students, respectively. 


Typical of many efforts to build American 
studies is the Amerika-Institut which was in- 
augurated in 1954 at the Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe-Universitét in Frankfurt. Conceived by 
Dr. Theodor Spira, head of the English De- 
partment, soon after the end of the war, the 
program was developed by his assistant, Dr. 
Fritz Meinecke. In 1948, a constitution, adopted 
by the Senate of the university, set forth the 
institute’s research and instructional functions 
in aspects of America’s culture and society. A 
separate building to house the English and Amer- 
ican studies was put up entirely from university 
funds. An exchange program with the University 
of Chicago, a union catalogue of Americana 
available in Frankfurt, and a scholarly curricu- 
lum were all developed. “The Frankfurt Plan” 


emphasizes the integration of research and teach- 
ing in the various disciplines with literature and 


language as a base. 


In April, 1951, a conference of academic per- 
sons with interest and experience in American 
studies was held, with the aid of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, under the auspices of the 
Munich Amerika-Institut, headed by Dr. Hel- 
mut Kuhn, himself notably concerned with phil- 
osophy and esthetics and, increasingly, with 
American philosophy. Several additional con- 
ferences culminated in the establishment of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Amerikastudien, orig- 
inally with some 40 members, now having at 
least three times that number. Its chairman is 
Prof. Walther Fischer, retired head of the English 
Seminar at Marburg. Its executive committee 
is not only representative of German universities, 
but of the various disciplines concerned in an 
interdisciplinary approach to American studies. 
The society has considered it important to ar- 
rive at definitions of American studies, a pursuit 
which might seem over-punctilious, but (the 
society reminds us) one which is also receiving 
the regard of American scholarly circles as well. 
The society issues a newsletter twice a year 
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offering information about courses, dissertations, 
Fulbright lecturers, membership, and activities. 
Its first Jahrbuch fiir Amerikastudien deals with 
a gamut of topics, from the Oriental influence 
upon Thoreau to modern American fiction. 
There would be profit in considering experi- 
ences and experiments in American studies in 
the Netherlands, in Belgium, in Denmark, and 
in other European countries. Some of the details 
were presented in 1954 in the course of a “Con. 
ference of European Americanists” held at Salz- 
burg. The conference drew European scholars 
from Austria, England, and France, in consider- 
able number from West Germany, and from 
Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Yugoslavia. Present Ian Forbes 
Fraser, director of the American Library in Paris, 
perhaps the best such library today in Europe. 
Seven sessions posed the problem of American 


also was 


studies in Europe, in terms of teaching, research, 
and related problems. A European Association 
for American Studies was organized and _ pre- 
liminary by-laws adopted. Prof. R. W. Zandvoort 
of the University of Groningen was elected 
president of the association and a council rep- 
resentative of European universities set up. In 
disciplines, the council members divided as fol- 
lows: language and literature, 9; political science 
and economics, 6; history, 5; law, 3; geography, 
2; philosophy and education, 2; and religion, 1. 
Prof. Skard was elected 
letter, of which the first already has appeared. 
It describes the purposes of the EAAS, reports 


editor of their news- 


the establishment of the German Society for 
American Studies, suggests topics for research 
in American fields by European scholars, and 
offers news of the summer schools at Cambridge, 
Frankfurt, Groningen, Nice Pau, Oslo, 
Rome, and Salzburg. It inaugurates a news sec- 


and 


tion respecting European resources in Ameri- 
cana and current bibliography. 


American studies abroad must continue to rise 
or fall by reason of efforts native to the countries 
concerned. But they will continue, also, to add 
or decrease strength because of factors which 
take in Americans. There is still force in the 
question which a bright English university stu- 
dent once put to the writer, in response to his 
statement that Englishmen ought to study Amer- 
ica for their own purposes, not ours: “How many 
Americans are interested in studying American 


civilization?” Europeans who resist the spread 
their own 
people have a right to expect us to help temper 
irresponsible views here at home about their 


compatriots. They have a right to our co-opera- 


of clichés about our ways among 


tion in making available to them travel, books, 
publications, and other elements of intercourse 
and learning. Fortunately, the bases of such 
communication Confluence, 
though limited in scope, represents one idea 
in combating insular thought on our side. A 
conference on ‘““American Books Abroad,” called 
last by the National Book Committee, 
though composed of private citizens, did seek 
“to advance the public welfare through im- 
proved distribution and use of books at home 


are being laid. 


year 


and abroad.”*? The National Conference on Ex- 
change of Persons, sponsored by the Institute 
of International Education, took a broad view 
which included students and teachers and also 
businessmen and specialists. Such examples are 
no more than indicative of the many approaches 
which have been attempted at different levels 
of our intellectual life—approaches which those 
responsible for the present status of American 
studies must sustain and develop if they are 
to keep their own efforts varied and fruitful. 


C. Smith, Jr., Essential Books, April, 1956, pp. 


The N. E. A.’s Unity Program 


By F. R. McKENNA 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston 


TE EpucaTIion Directory issued by the U. S. 


Office of Education lists 390 national and re- 
gional associations either partly or wholly en- 
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gaged in educational activities in the United 
States. Of these, 38 are N.E.A. departments or 
organizations affiliated with the N.E.A. State 
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and local associations are too numerous to men- 
tion. Ulrich’s Periodical 7*irsctory (1953) lists 
370 educational periodica’: Including the jour- 
nals of the state associations affiliated with the 
N.E.A., 230 of these are published in this country. 
In spite of the variety, little choice is possible 
for teachers in some schools, particularly in the 
Midwest and mountain states and in rural areas. 

In 1917, the National Education Association 
began working toward “100 percent membership 
in local, state, and national associations.” A suc- 
cession of five-year programs has emphasized a 
unified profession with a single fee. While it 
does not baldly say so, the N.E.A. suggests there 
is room under its umbrella for every “professional 
group” as a department. This seems to be the 
reasoning behind the drive for raising and unify- 
ing dues. (Dues for 1957-58 have been increased 
from $5.00 to $10.00.) The N.E.A. Handbook for 
1956-57 states: 


The plan for unified dues by which professional 
dues for local, state, and national organizations are 
combined into a single fee is growing in favor... . 
The time may not be far distant when departmental 
dues will be included also. In most cases 1% of the 
annual salary will be quite adequate to cover dues 
in local, state, regional, national, and world organ- 
izations and their departments (p. 15). 


Widely interpreted to mean that “‘profession- 
alism” is bestowed only by affiliation with the 
N.E.A., 100-percentism has become a primary 
goal for many state and local associations, re- 
sulting in a widespread system of coercive 
practices to achieve this goal. It is difficult to 
judge accurately the extent of these practices. 
To my knowledge, two inconclusive surveys have 
been attempted and one can guess from these 
that about one-fifth of the N.E.A.’s membership 
is compulsory. But I suspect that every school 
system with a score or more of teachers which 
boasts of 100% membership in the N.E.A. and 
its affiliates uses some form of compulsion, either 
from the administrator or a faculty majority. 
The membership requirement may be written 
into application blanks or teachers’ contracts, 
or it may be announced at the beginning of the 
school year as the school’s policy. And there are 
schools where no forewarning is given, member- 
ship dues being simply withheld from the pay- 
checks with or without the teachers’ approval. 
Where teachers without tenure protest against 
coercion, they have no way of proving that re- 
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fusal to join has made their services unsatis- 
factory to future employment. Refractory teach- 
ers with tenure can be disciplined by other 
means. 

A member of the N.E.A.’s headquarters staff 
asked whether the association condoned 
coercive measures. He replied that “teachers 
should be members of their professional organ- 
izations because of a sense and understanding 
of well-being. The really professional teacher 
needs no one to tell him what to do. He does 
it because what he is doing is the right thing 
to do. The teacher who has to be coerced into 
professional loyalty and devotion is not well 
prepared for teaching.” 

Recently, an Illinois school where member- 
ship was a contract requirement re-examined 
this practice. The district I.E.A. president and 
several school superintendents urged the admin- 
istration to stop the re-examination, while other 
superintendents met with a faculty committee. 
The membership requirement was modified but 
not completely dropped. 

The .arguments for compulsory membership 
fall into the following categories: 


was 


Fear: If membership declines, education will suffer. 


Sentiment: Membership demonstrates loyalty to tlie 
profession. 

Intimidation: Since membership is “voluntary,” 
every teacher should assume the ethical obligation of 
membership or suffer the consequences. It is unpro- 
fessional for non-members to profit from the efforts 
of members. 

Utilitarianism: We live in a world of large organ 
izations, pressure groups, lobbyists, etc. In order to 
achieve its objectives, education must also organize 
large and powerful groups. To do what is necessary 
associations need money. Several NEA Handbooks 
have said: “Until every teacher is awakened to a 
sense of his professional responsibility and opportun 
ity, a disproportionate amount of time and energy 
of officers of local, state, and national associations 
must be given to the task of enrolling members.” 

Responsibility: Teachers must be alert to ways of 
improving their effectiveness. It is also their duty to 
support those associations which strive to improve 
educational conditions. The N.E.A. and its affiliates 
offer both of these things. 


These arguments betray the attitude that 
membership in the N.E.A. and its affiliates is 
so important as to justify practices which con- 
tradict the democratic belief in free choice. 

The terms “ethical” and “professional” are 
frequently misused in order to intimidate. Sev- 
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eral definitions of ‘‘profession” include such 
criteria as a long period of specialized training, 
an enforced code of ethics, vital and altruistic 
services, and a broad range of autonomy for 
both the individual practitioner and the oc- 
cupational group. No definition mentions as- 
sociational membership, per se, as a prerequisite 
to professional standing. In fact, about 95% of 
all licensed doctors are members of the A.M.A., 
and about 80% of all dentists and about 25% 
of all lawyers are members of their professional 
organizations. Whatever “professional status” 
these organizations confer is through selectivity. 
Coercion subverts the concept of selectivity 
necessary to professionalism. But the only quali- 
fication necessary to join and remain in the 
N.E.A. is payment of dues. 


The N.E.A. and its affiliates are no more “‘pro- 
fessional” than many other educational groups. 
And membership is an ethical obligation only 
where it involves loyalty to the individual’s own 
high standards. A teacher who joins an organ- 
ization not because he believes in its policies, 
but because it is the expedient thing to do, 
shows less sensitivity to ethics than the teacher 
who refuses to join because he is skeptical of 
the organization. There are times, too, when 
the only way a teacher can show that he dis- 
agrees with organizational policy is by resigning 
from the organization. But, confronted 
coercive practices, this means he also must resign 


with 


from teaching. Against whom, then, should the 
charge of unethical behavior be made? 


No educational association has a monopoly 
on activities designed to improve education. 
In a field as varied and argumentative as educa- 
tion, any single organization which attempts to 
offer much of value to everyone ends up by of- 
fering little or nothing to everybody. Here the 
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individual has to stand on his own principles 
and decide for himself whether he should join 
any association and, if so, what ones will help 
both him and education. For anyone else to 
make the decision is to interfere with the teach- 
er’s civil liberties, to weaken academic freedom, 
and to discriminate against other worthy educa- 
tional associations. Fortunately, these three 
values are deeply enough embedded in the 
democratic tradition that in several states leg- 
islation and legal decisions have taken action 
against compulsory membership in educational 
associations. This may partly explain why it 
is dificult to get information on the extent of 
coercion. 

In order for the N.E.A. to face up to the im- 
plications of the problem it has created, the 
association must recognize: 


1. That stagnation and decay result when organ- 
izational structure takes precedence over basic prin- 
ciples. Sterility is the consequence when N.E.A. mem- 
bership is offered as the easy way of meeting the re- 
sponsibility for improvement of self and educational 
conditions. Many schools have donned the garment 
of 100% membership in order to conceal their lack 
of educational substance. 

2. That an important professional criteria of edu- 
cation is the free flow of ideas and a vigorous, high- 
level dialectic. Maintaining such a criteria is not 
easy, but one place to start is in discouraging the 
local administrative paternalism necessary to com- 
pulsory membership. Another step might be the 
inclusion of more diversity of thought in the NEA 
Journal. 

3. Teachers sensitive to the injustice of coercion 
can be stunted in their personalities and teaching 
effectiveness. Can a coerced teacher conscientiously 
explore the meanings in Thoreau, the Bill of Rights, 
or the United Nations’ Declaration of Human Rights 
(endorsed by the N.E.A.) with its Article 20 (2): “No 
one may be compelled to belong to an association”? 
Such expressions of freedom should not be taught 
in 100% schools. 


A New Trail in Methodist Higher Education 


By WOODROW A. GEIER 


Board of Education, The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


Pin 15 YEARS Now, the general trend in the 
Methodist Church has been toward strengthen- 
ing the bonds between the colleges and univer- 
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sities and the church. The Board of Education’s 
Division of Educational Institutions has worked 
increasingly with the schools to provide counsel- 
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ing services. The division, acting as the arm of 
the University Senate, Methodist accrediting 
agency, has helped many of the institutions make 
surveys of their religious and educational pro- 
grams. In addition, Methodists have increased 
their support for current operations of the 
schools, giving $5,687,894, or about 60 cents per 
member, to colleges and Wesley Foundations in 
1956. Many millions came from individual Meth- 
odists for capital developments. 

The proposal for a church-wide emphasis upon 
higher education was under discussion for several 
years before the 1956 General Conference by 
the Council of Bishops, Board of Education, and 
other agencies responsible for the general pro- 
gram of the church. Consequently, when the 
plan was presented to the General Conference 
in May, 1956, it met with overwhelming ap- 
proval. 

The conference wrote into the Methodist Dis- 
cipline a program calling for four years of special 
effort to strengthen 118 Methodist-related schools 
and colleges religiously, academically, and finan- 
cially. It provided for a 137-member Commission 
on Christian Higher Education; increased World 
Service appropriations for theological education 
from $800,000 to $1,200,000; the establishment 
of two new seminaries; and the founding of the 
School of International Service at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., with $250,000 an- 
nually for its support and development. It called 
for organization of a commission on Christian 
higher education in each of the 102 annual con- 
ferences and set a goal of $1.30 per member 
for current support of Methodist colleges and 
Wesley Foundations (units of the Methodist 
Church on state and independent campuses). 

The General Conference Commission on 
Higher Education, which was organized in Au- 
gust, 1956, selected Rev. Dr. John O. Gross, for- 
merly president of Union College in Kentucky 
and Simpson College in Iowa, and for the past 
eight years general secretary of the Division of 
Educational Institutions, as executive director. 
On January 10-12, 1957, the commission, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in joint session with the 
National Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Methodist Church, formally launched the 
quadrennial effort. 

Commission Chairman Paul N. Garber, bishop 
of the Richmond (Va.) Area of The Methodist 
Church, reminded the assembly that the Meth- 
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odist schools owe their existence to the convic- 
tion that religion and education are inseparable; 
to the belief that educational institutions were 
to be centers of vital religion; to the sacrificial 
aid of pioneer Christian preachers; to the prin- 
ciple of local support for local schools; and to 
a loyal Methodist optimism in the face of many 
reverses and failures. 

Following the lead of Bishop Garber and 
Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, president of the 
Methodist Board of Education, the commission 
adopted the blueprint containing more than 50 
major recommendations. These include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Every institution of learning identified with the 
Church should rededicate itself openly to its historic 
mission as a Christian school. Each college, university, 
and seminary should have a public service of re- 
dedication, in which the bishop of the area, other 
church leaders, and the institution’s officials should 
participate. 

2. Schools, colleges, and Wesley Foundations should 
complete self-studies in 1957 for use by Methodist 
annual conferences for long-term planning to meet 
financial needs. The self-studies are to deal with the 
institution’s mission; the present moral and _ legal 
relationships to the Church; current and developing 
opportunities for service to the Church; the optimum 
size of the institution as seen in the context of pre- 
dicted heavy increases in college enrollments; and 
the physical, financial, and personnel needs in re- 
lation to the functions proposed. 

3. The schools should involve administrators, fac- 
ulty members, and trustees in a restudy of the mean- 
ing of their relationships to the Church. The Meth- 
odist Board of Education’s Division of Educational 
Institutions will issue a handbook for the orienta- 
tion of new faculty members and a faculty letter to 
reach 11,000 Methodist teachers. The first national 
workshop for trustees of the church-related college 
was scheduled in co-operation with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., for June 28-30, 1957, at Lake Juna- 
luska, N. C. 

4. The commission adopted a comprehensive plan 
for interpreting Christian higher education in the 
annual conferences of the Church, calling upon every 
conference to work out its own “blueprint” for 
study, discussion, and action. The commission agreed 
to issue a study book, booklets on various phases 
of church responsibility in higher education, and 
specialized publications for finance promotion. <A 
motion picture, “Campus Parish,” dramatizing the 
work of the church-related college has been released 
for showing in churches. 

5. The annual conferences were challenged to make 
comprehensive plans for raising the $1.30 per 
member for current support of colleges and Wesley 
Foundations. This calls for more than $12,000,000 
annually, a sum more than double the amount Meth- 
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odists now pay for current operations. In addition, 
the annual conferences were asked to prepare for 
capital funds campaigns which, Bishop Garber pre- 
dicted, will total more than $100,000,000. 

6. The commission voted to enlist 100 of its “most 
gifted leaders to make college and_ university 
evangelism their special concern” during the quad- 
rennium. 


7. The commission stressed plans for recruiting 
students for Methodist colleges, universities, and sem- 
inaries, and called for the doubling of the number of 
teachers in Methodist-related educational institutions 
during the next decade to meet a predicted 500,000 
enrollment. 


While the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education will not undertake a national drive 
for capital funds, it will work with the annual 
conferences to provide fund-raising counsel for 
local campaigns. But the commission does not 
think of its task as primarily financial. It will 
provide pastors and laymen in the local church 
with adequate information about the church’s 
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schools so that they can be better counselors of 
young people seeking college training. It will 
strengthen the denomination’s national scholar- 
ship program. It will try to build greater appre- 
ciation of the work of the college teacher and 
the necessity of defending his freedom to carry 
on his scholarly pursuits and to discuss his con- 
clusions in an atmosphere of democratic freedom 
and tolerance. In this way, the commission will 
help combat the anti-intellectualism that peri- 
odically blights American culture. 

Moreover, local churches will have greater 
opportunity to see and hear college choirs, drama 
groups, faculty members, and other college and 
university personnel in an effort to enrich the 
life of both the local church and the educational 
institutions. 

All in all, the quadrennial emphasis upon 
higher education probably will be the most 
ambitious effort in higher education ever at- 
tempted by the Methodist Church. 


Parental Interference in Schools 


A RECENT EDITORIAL COMMENT, “The P.T.A. as 
a Pressure Group” (SCHOOL AND Society, Dec. 
22, 1956), aroused my interest. While agreeing 
with its general theme, I am somewhat disturbed 
by a sentence in the last paragraph: “The princi- 
pals and teachers should operate the schools, 
without interference by the parents.” This is a 
rather sweeping generalization which does not 
necessarily follow from agreement with the main 
thesis of the discussion. It also implies that pro- 
fessional educators alone should be concerned 
with the education of children and that parental 
interest or “interference” must be regarded as 
unnecessary or even impudent. 

It tends to disregard the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the education of the child is basically 
the responsibility of the parent—unless we are 
willing to assign that function to an all-powerful 
state or church. If the point of view of parental 
responsibility is accepted, professional educators 
must reconcile themselves to the fact that 
parents will continue to express interest in, and 
sometimes evidence interference with, the func- 
tioning of the school. Many parents are un- 
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willing to accept their responsibility, and others 
do so in ways which are unwise, irritating, and 
even mischievous. Also, most civilized cultures 
have found it expedient to delegate the adminis- 
tration of education to institutions and persons 
specifically selected for this purpose. These fac- 
tors, however, do not justify the erection of an 
academic curtain to designate an aspect of the 
child’s life in which the parent is persona non 
grata. 

As professional educators, we tend to give the 
impression sometimes that we know all the 
answers and therefore serious re- 
proach. Unfortunately, many teachers and school 


are above 
officials are incompetent, unprofessional, and, 
in terms of promoting the child’s best develop- 
ment, actually harmful. Certainly we are in no 
position to make the educational process a 
closed corporation which is beyond parental 
concern and criticism. 

When I was a teacher, I thought as a teacher 
and sometimes considered the parent as my 
natural enemy; now that I am a teacher and a 
parent, the issue is less clear. As a parent, I am 
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“It should be read by every person 
concerned with the problem of survival... 
it should become the subject of 


study by every discussion group in America.” 
—The Washington Post 


EDUCATION for a NEW MORALITY 
by AGNES E. MEYER is hailed as one of 


the important books of the year 


EDUCATION for a NEW MORALITY 


charts a course for higher ethical standards 


acceptable to all mankind-- 


@ achievement of a new science of society 


@ collaboration between the social and natural 


scientists and educators 


use of our schools in the reorganization of 


community life 


@ fortification of our social structure 


Here is a new and vital global philosophy 


--the intelligent application of scientific method to 


education and to all problems of life. 
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vitally concerned with the education of my 
children, and with justice I must acknowledge 
the right of other parents to feel, and at times 
to express, that concern. 


It may appear that I have been guilty of re- 
moving a sentence from its context and thereby 
misrepresenting the main point of view. I be- 


lieve, however, that the sentence in question is 
sufficiently important to stand on its own merits 
irrespective of context. Certainly it involves a 
fundamental principle in educational adminis- 
tration and philosophy. 

J. E. M. Youne 
Institute of Education 
McGill University, Quebec, Canada 


Is European Education the Answer? 


Eowin T. SANDBERG (SCHOOL AND Society, Feb. 
2, 1957) offers the Danish Folk High School] as 
a likely answer to the problems confronting 
American secondary education. His suggestion 
contains much of value, but it is too character- 
istic of the proposals being made by all sorts 
of “academicians” in various colleges in this 
nation. They obviously feel that, if only our 
public high schools would stress—to the exclusion 
of everything else—academic learning, the mil- 
lennium would soon arrive. 

It is desirable that the issues confronting 
American public schools be aired and I welcome 
the increased emphasis by these assorted liberal- 
arts professors upon the need for real intellec- 
tual ferment in our high schools. I not only 
welcome this trend, but support it—with one 
qualification. 

The qualification is that we would be making 
a mistake if we assumed that any one group of 
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Liberal Education and 


I. Is NO LONGER startling to hear top men in indus- 
trial management sing the praises of a background in 
the liberal arts as a prerequisite for success in their 
field. However, the address of Gilbert W. Chapman, 
president, Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., Jan. 
17, 1957, is worthy of reading and rereading because 
of its clarity and forthrightness. 

Mr. Chapman, an engineer, maintains that techni- 
cal specialty alone “is in itself not sufficient qualifi- 
cation for top-executive responsibility.” He therefore 
calls for a balanced educational diet, one which would 
teach the future industrial executives to think in a 
logical manner, to read with understanding, and to 
express themselves properly in speech or in written 
form. In addition, he advocates “more general edu- 
cation for our specialists” and “a new, strong em- 
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critics had the final answer. And I do not accept 
such an answer as given by Prof. Sandberg: 
“Public intelligence seriously needs awakening 
if the political corruption, inferior administra- 
tion, and ineffective teaching in American schools 
are to be corrected.” 

Prof. Sandberg and the countless liberal-arts 
college teachers in the country who think as he 
thinks need, above all else, to quit accepting 
the criticisms which they read at face value, lest 
some of us question whether their own liberal- 
arts backgrounds have developed in them truly 
incisive thinking and balanced judgment. I just 
wish that these self-appointed critics of the 
schools, particularly college teachers, would make 
extensive visits into our schools so that they ac- 
tually would know what is going on. 


WILLIAM H. FIsHEeR 


Superintendent of Schools 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


Industrial Leadership 


phasis on the liberal arts as a preparation for careers 
in executive management.” In brief, “The needs in 
industry, when boiled down, simply call for men 
with a well-balanced education.” 

These words are well-chosen ones. An industrial 
leader can be expected to be practical-minded about 
the needs of his field of work. Nonetheless, he lays 
less stress on the practical skills than on the theoret- 
ical and general background of future industrial 
leaders. Evidently, the multiplication of functional 
courses of a narrow kind is not what makes a good 
captain of industry. He must be of sterner intellectual 
stuff. 

The field of education, including educational ad- 
ministration, must take note of industry’s concern for 
the liberal education of its leaders. Surely, an intel- 
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lectual field as education is and should be must re- 
think the process of preparing teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. A fortiori, educational personnel 
must receive a strong liberal and general education 
before and while specialized training is undergone. 
Educational leadership is not simply the outcome of 
a series of practical courses in methods and adminis- 
tration, but rather the result of a balanced prepara- 
tion in general and liberal studies and in the theo- 
retical phases of the educational disciplines. More 
emphasis on the educator as a man and less on the 
educator as a technician would help make the pro- 
fession of education a more humanistic and conse- 
quently a more influential one.—-W. W. B. 


NEW POSTDOCTORAL DENTAL 
PROGRAM AT HARVARD 


Harvarp University will launch a new program 
in dental medicine this month intended to _pre- 
pare young dental graduates for careers in academic 
dentistry. The five-year postdoctoral study program, 
made possible through a grant of $162,000 from the 
U.S. Public Health Service, will be carried on within 
the Harvard School of Dental Medicine. According 
to Roy O. Green, dean of the school, “The program 
is designed to enable young dental graduates to 
broaden their professional experience by developing 
competence in research, gaining teaching experience 
and increasing their proficiency in the care of pa- 
tients.” 

The new program will be directed by Reidar F. 
Sognnaes, associate dean of the school, and will be 
carried on in collaboration with the basic science 
department of the Harvard Medical School and the 
affliated clinics at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for 
Children, Children’s Hospital, and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Three postdoctoral students will 
be admitted to the program in the first year, 
with three additional students added each year for 
the first three years. For the present, the program 
will be limited to a total of nine students. Those 
accepted for postdoctoral training must be graduates 
of an accredited dental school with high scholastic 
standing and will be selected on the basis of interest, 
accomplishments, and recommendations. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
REVIEW IN U.S.S.R. 


UNESCO-—A NEW BI-MONTHLY REVIEW containing 
studies by Soviet and foreign scientists on the history 
of science, technology, and culture is being issued by 
the Academy of Sciences in the U.S.S.R. The publi- 
cation, Courier of the History of World Culture, will 
devote considerable space to questions raised in the 
preparation of the “Scientific and Cultural History 
of Mankind” by an international committee of ex- 
perts under the auspices of Unesco. It also will in- 
clude material of current scientific interest, bibliog- 
raphy, etc., and is intended particularly for teachers 
and scientific and intellectual workers. 
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(Continued from page 242) 


Literature 10” (Sept. 23-Jan. 10, Monday-Friday, 
6:30 to 7:00 a.m.). 


NEW POSTS... 


William C. Fels, associate provost, Columbia Uni- 
versity, appointed president, Bennington (Vt.) Col- 
lege . . . Edwin D. Harrison, dean of engineering, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), named president, 
Georgia Institute of Technology (Atlanta) ... Rev. 
Carl A. Hangartner, S. J., assistant dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Saint Louis University, appointed 
the first executive vice-president . . . Harold M. 
Myers, treasurer, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), is now vice-president and treasurer 

Philip J. May, comptroller and treasurer, 
Michigan State University (East Lansing), named 
vice-president (business and finance) and treas- 
urer. Other appointments: Alfred L. Seelye, dean, 
Collerze of Business and Public Service; H. R. 
Neville, director, Continuing Education Service; 
John Useem, head, department of sociology and anth- 
ropology; and Erich Fromm, professor of psychology. 

McKay Donkin, special assistant to the chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, named vice-president 
for finance, Pennsylvania State University. Other 
appointments: David H. McKinley and Richard C. 
Maloney, associate deans, College of Business Ad- 
ministration and College of Liberal Arts, respec- 
tively; Frederick R. Matson, assistant dean for re- 
search; William H. Gray, director of international 
student affairs; and Otis E. Lancaster, George West- 
inghouse Professor of Engineering Education . 
William G. Young, dean, division of physical sciences, 
College of Letters and Sciences, University of Cal- 
ifornia (Los Angeles), named vice-chancellor of the 
university ... John F. Olson, associate professor of 
Bible and religion, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, ap- 
pointed assistant to the university chancellor ... 
Eric H. Johnson, director, Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram, is now first assistant superintendent of public 
instruction. Fred P. Barnes, associate director of the 
I.C.P., succeeds Johnson as director. 

Harold F. Cotterman, dean of faculty, University 
of Maryland, has retired. R. Lee Hornbake, head, de- 
partment of industrial education, has succeeded Dr. 
Cotterman ...C. G. F. Franzen has retired as pro- 
fessor of education, Indiana University. 


COMING EVENTS ... 

“The American High School: Challenge of the 
New Era,” conference sponsored by the University 
of Chicago in collaboration with the National Cit- 
izens Council for Better Schools, University of Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28-30 . . . The 22nd Educational Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau 
and the American Council on Education, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Oct. 31-Nov. 1. Theme: 
“Long-Range Planning for Education.” 
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ACHESON, PATRICIA C. America’s Colonial Heritage. 
Pp. 201. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 16. $3.00. 

ALLEN, FRANCIS R., et al., Technology and Social 
Change, pp. 529, $7.00; BACHHUBER, ANDREW H., 
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Inireduc'icn to Lozic, pp. 332, $3.50; CHANDLER, 
ALBERT R. (annotator) , The Clash of Political Ideals: 
A Seu Book on szemeocrecy and the Totalitarian State, 
3rd edition, pp. 374, $1.65 (paper); CROSBY, MURIEL, 
Supervision us Cooperative Action, pp. 334, $3.50; 
TRAVIS, LEE EDWARD, Handbook of Speech Pathol- 
ogy, pp. 1088, $12.00; UNDERWOOD, BENTON J., 
Psychological Research, pp. 298, $4.00. Appleton-Cen 
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ALTICK, RICHARD D. The English Common Reader: Medical Expenses ? 
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Pp. 430. University of Chicago Press. $6.00. 
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and ELAINE, School Problems in Human Relations, ie 
pp. 292, $5.50; FRANDSEN, ARDEN N., How Children 
Learn: An Educational Psychology, pp. 546, $5.50; : : 
MEYER, ADOLPH E., An Educational History of the the financial problems of medical care for 
(merican Peopie, pp. 444, $6.00; THUT, I. N., The themselves and their families. 
Story of Education: Philosophical and Historical Foun- 
dations, pp. 410, $5.95. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York 36 

BARISH, NORMAN N. (editor). Engineering Enrollment 
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in the United States. Pp. 226. New York University 
Press, New York 3. $7.50. 


BARZUN, JACQUES, and HENRY F. GRAFF. The Mod- 
ern Researcher. Pp. 386. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York 17. $4.50. 
BOCK, KENNETH E. The Acceptance of Histories: 
Toward a Perspective for Social Science. Pp. 132. Uni- , 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. There are many different TIAA plans 
1956. $1.75 (paper). : ; > 
BRONARS, JOSEPH. Higher Education in Poland: Some available. You may find the TIAA Optimum Plan 
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By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN and JAMES DEESE, both of Johns Hopkins University. 
127 pages, $1.50 


A brief, practical, self-help book for college students and for those planning to attend. In an 
informal style, with appealing illustrations, it surveys all major aspects of studying and learn- 
ing. Special chapters are included on studying mathematics and foreign languages, on taking 
exams, taking notes, and on where the student can get help. The authors provide specific 
directions and techniques, making it possible for the student to use the book without help and 
thus learn more in less time and improve his grades. These techniques have been successfully 
tested in many universities over the past 30 years. 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College; with the collaboration of 
MOLLY LEWIN, Los Angeles. 219 pages, $3.95 (paper edition, $2.75) 


A nontechnical, challenging text specifically written to help college freshmen get oriented and 
make the most of their college years. In a vivid, popular, and journalistic style, orientation to 
the college campus and community, the faculty and student body is discussed, along with such 
topics as participation in college life; development of effective leadership techniques; and personal 
adjustment and development. 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT. Fourth Edition. 457 pages, $4.50 


This text is designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to college, and in their 
realization of the fullest values from their college experience; and to assist them during their 
educational, vocational and personal planning and adjustment during college years and beyond. 
It deals with all the various aspects of personal services that may be considered and studied in 
groups individually as a complement to or in coordination with counseling. 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK, New York University. 531 pages, $6.75 

A revision of the author’s successful Group Guidance combined with an entirely new section 
on the sources and uses of occupational information. It is designed for use in courses training 
counselors for schools, colleges, and other organizations; and for use by teachers, psychologists, 
social workers, personnel directors and others to whom people turn when they want facts about 
jobs. It is the first book that tells where to get occupational information; and how to use it in 
counseling and teaching. 
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